New  college  policy  on  harassment 


By  Rita  Diab 

A new  policy,  approved  by  Con- 
estoga College’s  board  of  gover- 
nors in  June  1992,  may  create  a big 
change  according  to  equity  consul- 
|')nt  Deborah  Hill-Smith. 

" Hill-Smith  said  women  may  have 
tolerated  harassment  in  the  past  be- 
cause they  thought  they  couldn’t  do 
anything  about  it.  But  now,  because 
of  The  Protection  of  Human  Rights 
policy,  women  have  some  protec- 
tion; they  can  take  action  against 
harassment  or  discrimination. 

“Sexual  harassment,  in  particular, 
is  a power  differential.  Usually  it’s 
a man  making  remarks  to  a woman 
and  that’s  because  he  wants  to  feel 
more  powerful  than  the  woman,” 
said  Hill-Smith.  “Having  this  pol- 
icy in  place  gives  some  power  to 
the  woman  in  this  situation.” 

But  Hill-Smith  suggests  to  con- 
front the  harasser  before  making  a 
formal  complaint.  “My  experience 


has  shown  most  of  the  issues  are 
resolved  informally.” 

If  the  problem  persists,  it  can  lead 
up  to  expulsion  for  students  or  dis- 
missal for  employees.  But  Hill- 
Smith  said  that  is  a “last  remedy” 
and  people  should  have  the  “oppor- 
tunity to  correct  inappropriate  be- 
havior.” 

She  said  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
policy  is  to  “really  push  down  the 
threshold  of  tolerance.”  Hill-Smith 
said  harassment  is  an  issue  in  soci- 
ety that  the  college  wants  to  be 
“pro-active  on,  and  one  of  our  con- 
cerns is  to  make  the  college  the  best 
it  can  be.” 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of 
harassment,  both  the  complainant 
and  the  respondent  have  the  right  to 
privacy.  However,  the  policy  states 
“confidentiality  must  be  distin- 
guished from  anonymity.”  The 
complainant  must  be  prepared  to  be 
identified  to  the  respondent. 

Counsellor  Bill  Cleminson  adds 


the  policy  will  also  protect  the 
rights  of  the  person  being  accused. 
“Somebody  can  complain  that  an- 
other person  has  harassed  them , but 
that  may  not  in  fact  be  true,  or  it 
may  be  an  unfair  accusation.” 

He  approves  of  the  policy,  piulic- 
ularly  because  of  two  things.  “First 
of  all,  the  fact  that  it’s  now  down  in 
black  and  white,”  he  said.  “The 
other  thing  I like  about  it  is  that 
there’s  a process  in  place  that  spells 
out,  if  there  is  a complaint,  what 
happens,  who’s  involved,  and  what 
the  responsibilities  are” 

The  policy  does  not  only  include 
sexual  harassment.  Other  forms  of 
harassment  entail  unwelcome  be- 
havior, verbal  or  physical,  related 
to  race,  ancestry,  place  of  origin, 
color,  ethnic  origin,  citizenship, 
language  or  dialect,  religion,  sex, 
sexual  preference  or  orientation, 
disability,  age,  family  status,  mari- 
tal status,  criminal  offenses,  or  the 
receipt  of  public  assistance. 


Pi^ident  and  DSA  discuss  fund-raising 


By  Kim  Louie 

Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits 
appeared  before  the  Doon  Student 
Association’s  (DSA)  board  of  di- 
rectors Jan.  5 to  clarify  his  under- 
standing regarding  the  DSA’s 
commitment  to  contribute 
$250,000  to  the  college’s  fund- 
raising drive  for  a new  school  of 
business  and  additional  equipment. 

“Unless  we  try  to  help  ourselves 
we  are  not  going  to  be  the  type  of 
college  we  want  to  be,”  Tibbits  said 
to  the  board. 

Main  resistance  from  the  board 
came  from  Gary  Pundsack,  presi- 
dent of  the  student  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Manufacturing  Engi- 
neers, and  Dave  McQuilin,  DSA 
pub  manager,  who  asked  if  the 
DSA  would  be  reimbursed  in  the 
future  so  that  it  could  fund  the  con- 
struction of  a student  centre. 

There  appeared  to  be  some  confu- 
sion as  to  whether  the  previous 
DSA,  headed  by  John  Lassel,  had 
agreed  to  contribute  to  the  college 
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campaign  a percentage  of  funds 
levied  from  students  and  ear- 
marked for  a student  centre. 

“We  sat  down  with  the  student 
executive  at  the  time,”  said  Tibbits, 
adding  the  whole  process  had  taken 
place  publicly.  “No  one  is  trying  to 
pull  a fast  one  here.” 

Tibbits  said  the  construction  of 
the  new  school  of  business,  sched- 
uled to  be  built  at  Doon  by  Septem- 
ber 1994  at  a cost  of  $3  million,  was 
the  first  priority. 

“It’s  a question  of  equity  and  the 
image  of  the  college,”  he  said,  ask- 
ing board  members  to  consider  how 
students  at  other  campuses  such  as 
Waterloo  and  Guelph  would  feel  if 
a student  centre  were  built  at  Doon. 

Besides,  said  Tibbits,  “the  needs 
(of  students)  may  be  changing. 
Maybe  there  is  something  else  that 
should  be  made  available”  consid- 
ering the  average  age  of  students  at 
Conestoga  is  increasing. 

He  said  the  new  business  school, 
to  be  followed  by  a school  of  trades 
and  apprenticeship,  would  consoli- 


By Natasha  Sweeney 

A motion  to  change  the  agree- 
ment contract  between  Spoke  and 
the  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  was  rejected  after  a debate 
at  the  board  of  directors  (BOD) 
meeting  on  Jan  5. 

The  changes  to  the  contract  in- 
cluded reducing  the  $18,000  the 
DSA  contributes  towards  Spoke 
for  ad  space  to  $17,500. 

Gary  Pundsack,  a third-year  me- 
chanical engineering  student,  and 
a DSA  board  of  directors  Spoke 
review  committee  member,  pre- 
sented the  new  agreement  with 
added  clauses. 

Under  the  new  agreement  Spoke 
would  be  obligated  to  have 
weekly  coverage  from  all  schools 
at  Doon,  and  suggested  a regional 
page  or  briefs. 

Trivial  news  like  birthdays  was 
suggested  by  Pundsack  if  space 


date  most  full-time  programs  at 
Doon  from  other  campuses,  allow- 
ing more  students  access  to  facili- 
ties such  as  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre  and  the  Learn- 
ing Resource  Centre. 

Once  those  “academic  priorities” 
are  taken  care  of,  then  the  college 
would  be  in  a position  to  increase 
the  space  allotted  to  students,  said 
Tibbits. 

“Creating  space  here  is  like  creat- 
ing a hole  in  water,”  Pundsack  con- 
tended. “Creating  a business  school 
may  not  necessarily  mean  more 
space  (for  student  facilities).” 
Tibbits  said  the  consideration  of 
academic  priorities  such  as  the  new 
schools  of  business  and  trades  and 
apprenticeship  would  benefit  all 
students,  not  justbusiness  students. 

“The  more  we  can  do  to  make  this 
a better  college  (academically)  . . . 
(will  make)  your  diploma  mean 
more,”  said  Tibbits. 

“This  community  is  not  inter- 
ested” in  a student  centre  as  much 
as  academic  facilities,  said  Tibbits. 


was  needed  to  be  filled. 

The  other  clause  in  the  proposed 
contract  that  was  contested,  stated, 
that  “Spoke  is  required  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  students  out- 
side the  journalism  program  to  be 
involved  directly  with  the  paper.” 
Jamie  Slater,  a former  journal- 
ism student  and  former  vice-pres- 
ident communication  for  the 
DSA,  said  he  had  a problem  with 
the  added  clauses. 

Slater  said  that  Spoke  did  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  other  stu- 
dents to  get  involved  with  the 
paper  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
editor. 

“Spoke  really  is  a training 
ground  for  students  in  the  journal- 
ism program,”  said  Slater.  Jour- 
nalism students  have  to  produce  a 
weekly  paper.  The  program  is 
geared  toward  training  students  in 
that  field,  said  Slater. 

“I  wouldn’t  sit  in  on  someone 


dinner  Dec.  15. 

(Photo  by  Zen  Karp) 

Guelph  and  Waterloo 
student  associations 
host  charity  dinner 

By  Zen  Karp 

Combined  campus  events  like  the  Waterloo-Guelph  campusGhar- 
ity  Christmas  Dinner  at  The  Twist,  a Waterloo  dance  club,  could 
happen  again  as  early  as  this  spring,  according  Rob  Nicol,  Waterloo 
Student  Association  (WSA)  president. 

Nicol  said  efforts  are  being  made  to  plan  a combined  campus  event 
involving  Doon  campus,  and  that  he  doesn  ’ t see  why  other  campuses 
like  Stratford  could  not  be  involved  as  well. 

Nicol  said  the  Dec.  15  Charity  Christmas  Dinner  was  “great, 
considering  it  was  the  first  event  like  that  done,  and  we  had  only 
three  weeks  to  pull  it  off.” 

Many  people  who  came  to  the  dinner  brought  children  with  them 
who  got  to  sit  on  Santa’s  knee  when  he  made  his  appearance  just 
after  the  dinner. 

Every  person  who  came  brought  a non-perishable  food  item  with 
them  and  by  the  end  of  the  evening,  Nicol  said  about  90  kilograms 
(200  pounds)  of  food  to  be  given  to  regional  food  banks  was  donated 
by  the  more  than  400  people  who  attended. 

Most  of  the  food  and  other  services  for  the  dinner  were  provided 
for  free  or  at  reduced  price  by  15  different  businesses. 

But  Nicol  said  the  next  time  he  takes  part  in  planning  an  event  like 
this,  he  would  start  planning  “much  further  ahead.” 

The  idea  of  planning  another  combined  campus  event  would  be 
discussed  at  their  next  union  workshop  meeting  on  Jan.  14,  Nicol 
said. 


else’s  course  and  do  their  assign- 
ments,” said  Slater. 

Slater  said  it  wouldn’t  be  right  to 
implement  certain  rules  that  Spoke 
has  to  abide  by.  “It  just  wouldn’t 
happen  in  other  courses,”  he  said.  It 
would  be  overstepping  grounds 
from  the  course  outline  in  the  jour- 
nalism program. 

Slater  also  noted  that  Spoke  pro- 
duced more  than  the  two  required 
pages  of  ads  for  the  DSA.  “The 
money  is  not  to  be  used  as  a bar- 
gaining tool  for  editorial  control.” 

Kim  Louie,  editor  of  Spoke,  told 
the  board  that  the  $17,500  would 
be  a good  investment  for  the  DSA. 
“We  would  get  our  training 
ground  and  you  would  get  adver- 
tisements and  coverage.” 

Louie  also  did  not  agree  with 
giving  Sp>oke  a quota  of  news  to 
be  filled  from  other  schools.  “We 
can’t  determine  news  ahead  of 
time.  It  would  be  great  if  we  could 


because  it  would  make  it  easier  to 
lay  out  the  paper. 

Louie  agreed  there  is  always 
room  for  improvement,  and  stu- 
dents are  directly  involved  with 
the  paper  in  the  form  of  calling 
with  information  and  upcoming 
events  and  writing  letters  to  the 
editor. 

Kim  Arnold,  DSA  treasurer,  told 
the  board  that  a new  agreement 
was  not  needed  for  Spoke.  The 
Spoke  review  committee  was 
only  supposed  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  on  Spoke, 
not  produce  a new  contract. 

“We  can’t  force  them  to  do 
things,  that  is  not  the  idea  behind 
it,”  said  Arnold.  “The  idea  was 
not  for  the  Spoke  committee  to 
draw  up  a new  contract,  it  was  just 
to  make  some  recommendations.” 
The  motion  to  change  the  contract 
was  defeated  13-2,  with  some 
members  abstaining  from  voting. 
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Resolutions  can  be 
hard  to  keep 


The  first  day  of  January 
— it’s  supposed  to  be 
the  first  day  of  the  rest 
of  my  life  as  a new  person  — 
has  come  and  gone  again.  It’s 
the  day  I vow  to  anyone  who 
will  listen  that  I will  break 
every  bad  habit  I have. 

Sound  familiar? 


1 

By  Becki 

1 1 

Chmielewski 

Many  people  make  New  Y ear’ s resolutions,  but  few  follow  through 
on  them.  Most  of  the  people  I know  crack  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
That  is,  if  they  can  survive  the  first  week.  I can  usually  get  through 
the  first  couple  of  weeks,  then  I’m  out  of  the  game. 

Allow  me  to  run  through  some  of  my  usual  broken  promises. 

I vowed  to  study  more.  It  was  great  for  the  first  two  weeks;  I learned 
a lot.  I learned  that  my  stereo  was  a lot  more  interesting  than  my 
science  textbook. 

Getting  organized  was  another  one  of  my  favorites.  I have  four  date 
books  and  a calendar  but  I still  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing  until  the 
day  or  moment  it  happens.  I was  more  organized  before  I decided  it 
was  time  to  be  more  organized. 

However,  the  resolution  I learned  the  most  from  was  the  one  that 
almost  everybody  makes,  to  lose  weight.  I was  in  Grade  9 and 
decided  to  lose  10  pounds. 

I exercised  like  crazy  and  ate  less  — a lot  less.  I skipped  breakfast, 
lunch,  snacks  and  ate  very  little  for  supper,  if  I ate  at  all. 

Once  I fasted  for  48  hours  and,  I think,  all  I had  in  that  time  was  a 
glass  or  two  of  water.  In  a little  over  two  months  I lost  about  30 
pounds. 

Looking  back  now,  I realize  that  I was  dangerously  close  to 
becoming  anorexic. 

When  I did  eat,  it  took  all  my  will  power  not  to  become  bulimic. 
To  me,  the  thought  of  making  myself  throw  up  seemed  undignified; 
as  though  starving  myself  wasn’t. 

When  it  comes  to  New  Year’s  resolutions,  it’s  so  easy  to  get  carried 
away.  The  hardest  thing  you  can  do  is  be  objective  and  realistic. 

If  you’re  4’  10"  and  average  looking,  you  can’t  expect  to  turn  into 
Cindy  Crawford  or  Mel  Gibson  in  364  days.  If  that  was  the  case,  I 
would  have  looked  like  Claudia  Schiffer  long  ago. 

Resolutions  have  to  be  realistic  or  you’ll  only  get  yourself  upset 
and  frustrated  long  before  the  year  is  over. 

New  Year’s  resolutions  can  ^so  be  looked  at  as  a way  of  procras- 
tinating. Here’s  an  example. 

Half  way  through  the  year  you  think  about  quitting  smoking  and 
say,  “It’ll  be  one  of  my  New  Year’s  resolutions.”  By  the  time  Dec. 
31  rolls  around,  you’ve  completely  forgotten  about  it. 

If  we  could  accept  others  and  ourselves  as  we  are,  we  wouldn’t 
have  to  bother  making  resolutions. 

Change  is  not  a bad  thing  and  neither  is  trying  to  drop  habits  that 
are  bad  for  you.  But,  the  things  that  some  of  us  do  to  stick  to  the 
resolutions  we  make  can  sometimes  be  worse  than  dropping  the 
resolution  itself. 

If  it  ain’t  broke,  don’t  fix  it. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B 15,  Doon  campus. 


Spoke,  Conestoga  College, 
299  Doon  Valley  Dr.,  Room  4B15 
Kitchener  ,Ontario,  N2G  4M4 
Telephone:  748-5366 
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Young  Offenders  Act  is  too  light 


At  16  you  can  drive  a car, 
have  a kid,  and  work  full- 
time. Such  activities  de- 
mand heaping  portions  of 
responsibility. 

Paradoxically,  under  the  current 
Young  Offenders  Act,  16-  and  17- 
year-olds  are  deprived  of  responsi- 
bility  in  the  sense  that  their 
penalties  are  far  softer  than  those  of 
adults  committing  the  same  crime. 

For  instance,  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  a 17-year-old  convict^  of 
murder  was  three  years  until  re- 
cently when  it  was  changed  to  five. 
Surely  16-  and  17-year-olds  know 
the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  as  adults  do.  So  why  aren’t 
their  penalties  more  severe? 

Other  factors  indicate  the  Young 
Offenders  Act  is  far  to  lenient. 
Many  youths  commit  crimes  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Recent 
statistics  reveal  that  46  per  cent  of 
those  in  youth  court  today  have 
been  previously  convicted  of  crim- 
inal offenses.  This  is  a good  indi- 
cation that  a lesson  has  not  been 
learned. 

The  act,  which  was  passed  in  its 
entirety  in  1985,  had  a goal  to  treat 
youths  not  as  criminals,  but  rather 


By  A!  Horn 


as  “misdirected  (children)  ...  in 
need  of  aid,  encouragement,  help 
and  assistance.”  The  result  was  a 
softer  act  than  the  former  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act.  Truancy  as  an  of- 
fence was  dropped.  The  names  of 
young  offenders  were  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  be  publicized,  and  their 
records  became  temporary  repri- 
mands rather  than  permanent  scars. 
The  maximum  sentence  for  youths 
became  three  years  despite  the 
crime’s  seriousness  (recently 
raised  to  five  years  — it  is  also 
easier  for  young  offenders  to  be 
bumped  up  to  adult  court  now). 
Problems  are  created  by  going  too 
easy  on  juveniles. 

Some  adults  of  the  criminal  per- 
suasion, knowing  the  light  senten- 
ces youths  get,  have  used  the 
system  to  their  advantage  by  get- 
ting youths  to  commit  crimes  for 
them.  If  the  act  is  tightened  up  they 
will  likely  think  twice. 


Unfortunately,  if  youths  don’t 
learn  a clear  lesson  that  crime 
doesn’t  pay,  they  may  continue 
committing  crimes  when  they’re 
adults,  only  with  greater  conse- 
quences. 

The  Young  Offenders  Act  is  in 
need  of  an  overhaul.  The  cap-off 
age  for  a young  offender  should  be 
lowered  to  16.  If  a youth  commits 
a second  offence  under  the  Young 
Offenders  Act  he  or  she  should  be 
tried  in  adult  court.  Murder  and 
other  serious  crimes  should  not  be 
winked  at  through  light  sentencing. 
Particularly  for  older  offenders. 

Breaking  a window  or  hurling 
eggs  at  a house  is  one  thing.  Taking 
a life  or  pulling  a knife  are  some- 
thing else  again.  These  are  the 
crimes  which  need  stiffer  senten- 
ces. The  question  isn’t  one  of  how 
old  you  are  as  much  as  do  you  know 
right  from  wrong? 

With  any  luck,  changes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  the  Young  Of- 
fenders Act,  as  the  recent  change 
from  three  years  to  five  years  as  a 
maximum  sentence  for  murder  has 
shown.  Then  maybe  some  of  the 
holes  in  this  Act,  which  looks  like 
Swiss  cheese,  will  be  filled. 


Refugee  immigrants  contribute  to  Canada 


Canada  allows  too  many  im- 
migrants into  the  country. 
They  come  here  and  get  a 
free  ride  on  our  welfare  system. 
They  over  extend  our  health-care 
programs.  They  don’t  contribute  to 
our  society. 

Sound  familiar? 

All  too  often  these  narrow- 
minded opinions  are  expressed  by 
those  who  don’t  or  won’t  under- 
stand that  a great  number  of  im- 
migrants are  trained  professionals 
who  held  respected  positions  in 
their  own  country. 

Some  have  had  to  flee  their  native 
lands  because  of  wars,  horrifying 
repression  and  death  threats. 

TTiey  arrive  in  this  country,  after 
spending  months  in  refugee  camps, 
with  little  else  but  the  clothes  on 
their  backs. 

Not  only  do  these  people  have  to 
adapt  to  a completely  different  cul- 
ture and  language,  they  often  have 
to  deal  with  open  hostility  and  ra- 
cial slurs  from  those  too  ignorant  to 
think  before  they  speak. 

If  people  would  stop  and  just  try 
to  imagine  what  these  men,  women 
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By  Aliana  Gillam- 
Wright 

and  children  have  lived  through, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  speak  past 
the  lump  in  their  throats. 

Many  refugee  claimants  have  wit- 
nessed the  brutal  murders  of  family 
members.  Some  have  survived  im- 
prisonment, torture  and  rape. 

Their  countries  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  war  or  devastated  by 
natural  or  chemical  disaster  (agent 
orange). 

In  some  countries  business  and 
commerce  are  gone.  There  is  no 
money  to  buy  food  if  there  were 
any  to  buy. 

There  is  no  stable  government 
to  implement  programs  to  help 
the  sick  and  dying.  The  only  way 
to  survive  is  too  leave.  But  the 
emotional  and  physical  scars  are 
what  you  pack  up  and  take  with 
you. 

Can  any  of  us  imagine  how  diffi- 
cult and  frightening  it  must  be  to 


leave  everything  you  own  or  value 
behind  and  start  over  in  anothj 
country? 

Many  refugees  upon  entering 
Canada  enrol  in  schools  which 
offer  an  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage course  in  order  to  gain  a 
working  knowledge  of  English  so 
they  may  work  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

If  we  look  at  the  number  of  doc- 
tors, store  owners  and  pharmacists 
of  ethnic  origin  working  and  con- 
tributing in  our  own  neighbor- 
hoods, positions  that  can  only  be 
attained  through  hard  work,  we  can 
see  these  people  are  a benefit  to  our 
country. 

Immigrants  are  not  responsible 
for  the  dismal  job  market,  free  trade 
or  rising  taxes.  We  have  a demo- 
cratically-elected government  who 
arranged  all  of  that  for  us. 

Granted,  our  immigration  system 
is  not  perfect  and  some  people  have 
been  allowed  into  this  country  who 
do  abuse  the  system  but  the  major- 
ity of  claimants  are  genuine  refu- 
gees who  simply  need  a home  and 
are  willing  to  work  for  it. 
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Nooner 

cost 

shared 

By  Zen  Karp 

Conestoga  College’s 
Women’s  Safety  Audit 
Group  for  Doon  campus 
agreed  to  donate  $500  to- 
wards paying  the  Jan.  12 
nooner  featuring  comedian 
Kevin  Hughes. 

“We  were  approached  by 
the  DSA  (Doon  Student  As- 
sociation) to  go  halfway  on 
the  deal  and  we  agreed  to  do 
it,’’  said  Mac  Rostance, 
Doon’s  health  and  safety  co- 
ordinator. 

Hughes  adds  serious  sexual 
topics  into  his  act  and  has 
appeared  on  such  programs 
as  Caroline’s  Comedy  Hour 
on  the  Arts  and  Entertain- 
ment Network,  and  The 
Comedy  Channel. 

“Because  Kevin  Hughes 
talks  about  date  rape  and  sex- 
ual assault,  I asked  him 
(Rostance)  for  assistance,” 
said  Bruce  Gilkinson,  DSA’s 
entertainment  manager. 

“He’s  not  just  a comedian, 
he’s  an  informer,”Gilkinson 
said.  “He  starts  fiinny,  then, 
bam  — he  gets  into  the  seri- 
ous stuff.” 

But  the  audit  group  will  not 
be  paying  exactly  half  of  the 
cost  for  the  Hughes  nooner, 
said  Gilkinson,  since  the 
DSA  found  out  after  ap- 
proaching Rostance  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  that  the 
American  entertainer  is 
charging  $1,000  U.S.,  mak- 
ing the  cost  about  $1,300  in 
Canadian  funds. 

“He’s  getting  a serious 
message  through  humor,” 
said  Rostance. 
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Continuing  education  offers 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

The  department  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation and  part-time  studies  has 
added  new  courses  to  the  600-800 
currently  available. 

In  conjunction  with  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  the  U.S.,  Conestoga  is 
offering  a new  certificate  program 
in  food  retail  management,  and  a 
course  in  food  store  security.  Both 
courses,  said  co-ordinator  Frania 
Banks,  will  be  of  interest  to  people 
who  are  employed  in  the  food  retail 
industry  or  who  wish  to  pursue  a 
career  in  that  area. 

Starting  April  19,  those  wishing 
to  improve  their  managerial  skills 
can  enrol  in  the  complete  manager, 
a seven-week  course  designed  to 
examine  communication,  motiva- 
tion, interviewing,  conflict-resolu- 
tion, planning  and  problem-solving 
for  managers. 

If  a new  angle  is  what  people  are 
looking  for,  they  will  fall  hook,  line 
and  sinker  for  bass  fishing  tech- 
niques, a weekend  fish-till-you- 
drop-fest  planned  for  March  27-28. 


The  course,  billed  as  an  accelerated 
course  in  bass  fishing  strategy, 
aims  to  “take  the  luck  factor  out  of 
bass  fishing”,  and  has  an  instructor 
roster  that  reads  like  the  who’s  who 
of  bass  fishing. 

Participants  are  urged  to  register 
early  at  the  continuing  education 
office  to  ensure  a seat. 

Edith  Torbay,  chair  of  profes- 
sional and  managerial  programs, 
reported  the  addition  of  a new  pro- 
gram, building  environmental  sys- 
tems, which  focuses  on  managing 
the  systems  in  buildings  in  a differ- 
ent way  and  making  them  more 
energy  efficient  without  causing 
disadvantages  to  tenants. 

There  is  “a  consciousness”  about 
environmental  issues  which 
courses  are  starting  to  reflect,  said 
Torbay. 

Another  series  of  courses  that  has 
started  is  training  multicultural  in- 
terpreters, she  said,  and  more  are 
being  planned. 

As  well,  a course  in  American 
sign  language  (ASL)  given  in  con- 
junction with  the  Canadian  Hear- 


Classified  ads 

Looking  for  a roommate  or 
have  articles  for  sale  or  just 
want  to  send  a message  to  that 
special  someone.  Take  out  a 
classified  ad  in  Spoke. 

Contact  Spoke  at  748-5366 


new  courses 

ing  Society  which  started  in  the  fall 
“blew  us  away”  by  the  response, 
said  Torbay,  who  said  they  had  to 
put  extra  courses  on  to  meet  the 
backlog  of  participants. 

Marilyn  Black  Lambert,  director 
of  the  cenye  for  continuing  educa- 
tion, said  computer  courses  are  still 
the  most  popular,  which,  she  said, 
shows  that  computer  literacy  is  be- 
coming as  much  of  a requirement 
for  basic  literacy  as  reading  and 
math  are.  The  demand  will  proba- 
bly level  off  as  people  acquire  com- 
puter skills  in  school  over  the  next 
decade,  she  said. 

Black  said  the  average  continuing 
education  student  is  female,  em- 
ployed, lives  in  Kitchener,  is  19-29 
years  old  and  not  a full-time  stu- 
dent. More  women  are  starting  to 
reahze  they  have  to  continue  their 
education,  she  said,  and  “the  reality 
is  we  are  the  largest  provider  of 
part-time  services  in  the  region.” 

Part  of  the  centre’s  popularity 
with  women,  she  said,  is  that  it  has 
always  met  women’s  needs  for 
classes  at  non-traditional  times. 


Keep  it  COOL! 

Cliff’s  Cool  Kit  on 
sale  now  for  only 
$15.00 

Includes  Cooler 
bag,  mug,  ice 
scraper, 
highlighters, 
magnets  and 
much  much 
more 


Orders  are  now  being 
taken  at  the  DSA  Activi- 
ties Office 


Winter  Carnival  Pub 
featuring  RAY  LYELL 

Thursday,  February  11,  1993 

8 p.m.  to  1 a.m. 

Stages 

Tickets:  $6-00  advance 

$8.00  at  door 

Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
Student  i.D.  and  Age  of  Majority  Required 


Winter  Carnival 
Dinner  Show 
featuring  Mike 
Mandel 

Tuesday,  February  9 
4 p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 

Main  Cafeteria 

Tickets:  $8.00  each  or  $15.00 
for  two 

includes  "serve  your  own 
spaghetti" 

DON’T  MISS  THE  NIGHT’S 
GREAT  LINE  UP  OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 

4 p.m.  Soloist  Jeff  Tanner 

5 p.m.  Dinner 

5:30  p.m.  Comedian  Jamie  K 

6 p.m.  Mentalist  MIKE  MANDEL 


Totally  Interactive  Video 

“Where  you  are  the  star” 

Monday,  February  8, 1993 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Main  Cafeteria 

Fly  like  Superman,  star  in  a 
rock  video,  water  ski  without 
getting  wet,  take  a magic 
carpet  ride 

Make  your  own  video 
for  only  $7.00 
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Winter 

Carnival  Polar 
Plunge 


Tuesday,  February  9 
12  noon 
Doon  Pond 
Pledge  forms 
available  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 
Minimum  $5.00 
pledge  to  enter 
Money  will  be  donated 
to  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation 
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Guelph  campus  offers  new  multi-skills  program 


By  Gaynor  Fletcher-Crewson 

For  Conestoga  College’s  Guelph  campus, 
turning  the  comer  into  1993  means  not  so  much 
‘out  with  the  old’  as  it  does  ‘in  with  the  new.’ 

An  electro-mechanical  maintenance  (EMM) 
program  started  at  the  campus  on  the  heels  of  the 
new  year,  providing  20  of  the  100  applicants 
with  a chance  to  conquer  this  new  multi-skills 
program. 

The  48-week  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Training  Advisory  Council  (TAC)  in  Kitchener, 
with  funds  it  receives  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  Canadian  Job  Strategy,  as  well 
as  funds  channelled  through  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission. 

The  council  is  working  with  industry  people  to 
define  a need  and  has  several  committees  con- 
sisting of  trade  and  business  people,  mostly  in- 
dustry employers,  all  of  whom  volunteer  their 
time  and  knowledge  to  work  at  improving  the 
skill  level  of  the  laborers. 

Council  staff  member  and  co-ordinator  of  fed- 
eral programs,  Judy  Able,  said  the  EMM,  which 
was  originally  suggested  in  the  spring  of  ’92,  is 
necessary  for  industry  today. 

“Industry  needs  this  because  more  of  an  elec- 
tronic background  is  needed  by  maintenance 
people  due  to  the  increase  of  electrical  compo- 
nents involved  in  mechanical  maintenance,” 
Able  said.  “You  can’t  have  a maintenance  per- 
son waiting  for  an  electrician  to  come  and  flick 
a switch  anymore.” 

Able  added  that  this  need  has  been  known  for 
some  time,  that  it  is  natural  evolution,  and  they 
(TAC)  are  just  a little  ahead  of  the  game. 

All  of  the  EMM  students  are  UIC  recipients, 
as  most  of  the  training  provided  by  the  council 
has  been  aimed  specifically  at  those  whose  jobs 
have  been  made  redundant  or  who  have  been 
laid-off. 

One  sueh  student  is  28-year-old  mother  of 
three,  Janet  Knight,  who  also  happens  to  be  the 
only  female  in  the  class  of  20  students  ranging 
in  age  from  about  19  to  55.  She  originally  in- 
quired about  the  industrial  mechanical  mainte- 
nance program  (IMM)  which  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  over  20  years.  “I  was 


pleased  when  I found  out  through  TAC  that  there 
was  a program  in  the  making  that  would  add  to 
the  existing  IMM,  one  with  an  electrical  compo- 
nent,” Knight  said. 

She  admitted  to  feeling  a little  nervous  at  first 
and  anticipated  a possible  negative  reaction 
from  some  of  the  19  male  students  in  the  class. 

“I  thought  they  might  make  comments  like: 
‘Why  is  she  here?’  or  ‘She  can’t  lift  that,”’ 
Knight  said,  adding  that  so  far  there  have  not 
been  any  negative  reactions.  One  particular  in- 
structor however,  did  greet  the  class  with  a ‘wel- 
come gentlemen,’  — much  to  her  amusement. 

Full-time  instructor  for  EMM  at  the  campus, 
Brian  Summers,  has  been  teaching  the  IMM  for 
quite  some  time  and  he  spoke  about  the  rigorous 
selection  process  applicants  underwent. 

“There  was  an  extensive  aptitude  test  along 
with  some  math  which  narrowed  the  number  of 
interviews  down  to  45,”  Summers  said.  “Be- 
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Wednesday, 
January  27,  1993 

1 1:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
Student  Lounge 

Sign  up  in  partners  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 


cause  of  the  way  in  which  the  process  was  con- 
ducted, I think  the  students  chosen  have  the 
capability,  desire,  and  commitment  to  success- 
fully complete  this  program.” 

The  program,  which  is  divided  into  two  seg- 
ments, is  conducted  in  Guelph  for  the  first  20 
weeks  where  Summers  will  teach  the  mechani- 
cal component.  It  will  then  continue  for  the 
remaining  28  weeks  at  the  Detweiler  Centre  at 
Doon  campus. 

“We  have  taken  the  major  elements  from  the 
IMM,  the  information  most  useful  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  amalgamated  it  with  the  electrical 
segment,”  Summers  said,  adding  that  before 
now  they  were  two  stand-alone  courses  which 
would  have  taken  about  two  years  to  complete. 

Summers  also  said  that  this  particular  program, 
in  keeping  with  multi-skilling  programs,  is  de- 
signed to  give  people  a better  chance  and,  once  in 
the  door,  to  expand  employment  opportunities. 

Grad 

Photos 

February  1 to  5 
Room  1C3 

Send  your  class 
representative  to  the  DSA 
Activities  Office  to  make  class 
appointments  by  Monday, 
January  18, 1993 


Co-ed  Sno-pitch  Tournament 

Monday,  February  8 
3:30  p.m. 

Sign  up  at  the  Recreation  Centre  or  DSA  Activities 

Office 

February  5, 1992 
Minimum  of  3 women/team 


Party  back  at  O’Tooies  foilowing  the  tournament 


Make  a New  Year’s  Resolution 
To  Get  Better  Grades 

HIRE  A PEER  TUTOR 


Information  and 
application  available  in 
Student  Services. 
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-Ministry  ot 
Colleges  and 
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HA VE  V OU  MOVED? 


If  you  received  OSAP  last  year,  your 
personalized  application  form  for  next 
year  is  coming!  Part  of  it  is  already 
completed  for  you  - it's  short  and  easy. 

Your  1992  T4A  tax  form  is  coming  too! 

Both  are  being  mailed  directly  to  you. 
But  before  you  can  get  them,  you'll 
need  to  give  us  your  new  permanent 
mailing  address. 


We  need 
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Call  1-800-465-3013. 

or 

Go  to  your  financial  aid  office. 


Before 
Feb.  12 


Come  on 
down! 

You’re  the  next 
contestant  on 
THE  PRICE  IS 
RIGHT 

Thursday  February  1 1 
12  noon 
Main  Cafeteria 
Contestant  tickets 
available  at  the  DSA 
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Ren  & Stimpy  reinvent 
cartoons 


By  Jason  Schneider 

“Not  since  the  days  of  Bugs 
Bunny  and  Daffy  Duck  have 
two  wise-cracking  animated 
buddies  made  such  an  impact  on 
popular  culture,”  exclaimed 
Newsweek  magazine.  Now  Ca- 
nadians have  embraced  the  an- 
tics of  the  cat  and  mouse  team 
who  wrestled  the  cartoon  crown 
from  Bart  Simpson. 

When  The  Ren  and  Stimpy 
Show  first  aired  on  MuchMusic 
in  September,  viewers  were  im- 
mediately transported  back  to 
the  halcyon  days  of  childhood 
where  the  most  important  things 
were  Saturday  morning  car- 
toons. 

The  creator,  Toronto  native 
John  Kricfalusi,  gave  viewers 
an  early  indication  of  his  talent 
three  years  ago  when  he  worked 
with  animation  legend  Ralph 
Bakshi  on  the  short-lived,  but 
highly  entertaining.  New  Ad- 
ventures of  Mighty  Mouse.  In 
that  project,  John  K.,  as  he  is 
also  known,  reinvented  a 50- 
year-old  character  by  adding 
contemporary  humor  and  sur- 
realistic animation  reminiscent 
of  the  classic  Warner  Brothers 
era  of  the  1940s  and  ’50s. 

After  the  controversial  demise 
of  Mighty  Mouse  (he  was  ac- 
cused of  sniffing  cocaine  in  one 
episode),  Kricfalusi  struck  out 
on  his  own  with  Ren  and 
Stimpy,  a street-wise  chihuahua 
and  addle-brained  cat  he  created 
while  studying  animation  at 
Toronto’s  Humber  College. 

The  show  was  originally  re- 
jected for  Saturday  morning 
viewing  by  all  three  major  net- 
works in  the  U.S.,  but  was  given 
a chance  by  the  American  cable 
channel  Nickelodeon.  MTV, 
America’s  video  channel,  saw 
the  success  the  show  was  having 
with  teenagers  and  subse- 
quently added  Ren  and  Stimpy 


to  its  nightly  lineup.  This,  in  turn 
prompted  MuchMusic  to  do 
likewise. 

Like  fans  of  other  hip  come- 
dies such  as  Seinfeld  and  The 
Simpsons,  Ren  and  Stimpy 
viewers  are  completely  devoted 
to  catching  every  word  on  the 
show  in  fear  of  missing  a new 
catch-phrase  or  classic  gag. 

The  plots  are  simple,  but 
Kricfalusi  has  taken  a cue  from 
Warner  Brothers  by  relying  on 
satire  for  the  majority  of  jokes. 
The  show  has  taken  jabs  at  ev- 
eryone from  Marlon  Perkins  to 
Robin  Hood  to  Star  Trek,  with- 
out altering  the  personalities  of 
its  two  stars. 

Kricflausi’s  humor  also  re- 
veals a love  of  1950s  American 
pop  culture  combined  with  a 
love  of  the  grotesque.  Examples 
of  this  include  a commercial  for 
the  children’s  toy  “Log”,  which 
is  an  obvious  shot  at  simple- 
minded  baby  boomer  fare  like 
the  slinky  and  the  hula  hoop. 
Another  favorite  is  Stimpy’s 
magic  nose  goblins.  “I  picked 
them  myself,”  he  exclaims  with 
glee. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  talk- 
ing to  a Ren  and  Stimpy  fan  is 
that  no  matter  how  hard  they  try, 
they  just  can’t  convey  the 
warped  humor  in  words. 

A rabid  viewer’s  retelling  of 
his  favorite  episode  can  become 
very  annoying  to  someone  who 
hasn’t  seen  it. 

Whether  it’s  imitating  Ren’s 
hilarious  Spanish  accent  (done 
by  Kricfalusi  himself),  or 
illustrating  the  “happy,  happy, 
joy,  joy”  dance,  no  one  can  quite 
recreate  the  experience  of 
watching  the  show. 

“It’s  completely  surreal,”  says 
die-hard  fan  Scott  Gillies.  “It’s 
like  Tom  and  Jerry  on  acid.” 

The  Ren  and  Stimpy  show  can 
be  seen  Thursdays  on 
MuchMusic. 


Lucky  1 3 does  not  match  the  power 
and  beauty  of  Young’s  classics 


By  Jason  Schneider 

For  any  Nei  1 Y oung  fan  who  won- 
dered why  his  hero  did  what  he  did 
during  the  1 980s,  some  answers  are 
provided  in  Lucky  13,  a compila- 
tion of  the  best  tracks  from 
Young’s  tempestuous  seven-year 
stint  with  Geffen  Records. 

On  one  level,  this  album  is  a 
chance  for  David  Geffen  to  cash  in 
on  Young’s  latest,  and  possibly 
biggest,  wave  of  popularity. 

Geffen,  a former  friend  of 
Young’s,  lured  the  perennial 
folk-rocker  onto  his  new  label  in 
1981  with  the  promise  of  com- 
plete artistic  freedom. 

Young  took  full  advantage  of  the 
offer  and  produced  five  albums  that 
ranged  in  style  from  electronic 
progressive  rock  to  pure  country, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  material  on  Lucky  13  doesn’t 
come  close  to  matching  the  power 
and  beauty  of  Young’s  recent  clas- 
sics Freedom,  Ragged  Glory,  and 
Harvest  Moon. 

Yet  for  fans  who  have  discovered 
Young  recently  or  who  forgot 
about  him  after  Live  Rust,  Lucky 
13  is  much  easier  to  digest  than 
those  albums  David  Geffen  called, 
“unlistenable.” 

Every  track  is  an  oddball.  The 


tunes  from  1982’s  Trans  were 
Young’s  last  attempt  to  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  and  they  evoke  mem- 
ories of  the  skinny  leather  ties  and 
spiked  hair  that  characterized  new 
wave  music. 

While  Trans  was  a mild  success. 
Young  shot  himself  in  the  foot  a 
year  later  with  Everybody’s 
Rockin’,  a 1950s-style  album  in- 
spired by  the  Stray  Cats  and  the 
rockabilly  revival.  Cheesy  songs 
like  Wonderin’,  and  Cry  Cry  Cry 
remain  the  lowest  point  in  Young’s 
career  and  are  Lucky  13’s  weak 
spots.  What  is  surprising  is  how  the 
songs  from  Old  Ways,  Landing  On 
Water,  and  Life  sound,  matched 
against  Young’s  recent  efforts. 

Old  Ways  (the  original  sequel  to 
Harvest)  was  simply  released  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Songs  like  Are  There  Any  More 
Real  Cowboys  and  Bound  For 
Glory  could  easily  substitute  Old 
King  and  War  (Jf  Man  on  Harvest 
Moon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  songs  from 
Landing  On  Water  and  Life  are 
marred  by  overproduction,  some- 
thing that  has  never  agreed  with 
Young. 

Touch  The  Night  could  have  been 
a return  to  form  without  the  syn- 
thesizers, while  Prisoners  Of  Rock 


Doon  Christian  Fellowship 
Invites  you  to 

NOONTIME  BIBLE  STUDY 
every  Monday  in  Room  1B34  and  Tuesday  in  Room 
1B24  from  11:30  a.m.  to  12:20  p.m. 

Bring  your  lunch  and  join  us  for  a time  of  felloiw- 
ship  and  discovery! 

All  are  Welcome 

“The  thief  comes  only  to  steal  and  kill  and  destroy;  I 
have  come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  It  to  the 
full.”  (John  10:10) 


Co-op  Placement  Career  Corner 


By  Marilyn  Snyder 

Summer  Jobs 
Employers  are  al- 
ready sending  us 
summer  job  post- 
ings, so  plan  to  start 
your  search  soon. 
The  key  to  getting  the 
most  rewarding  or 
best  paying  job  this 
summer  is  simple: 

1.  Check  the  Sum- 
mer Job  Binders  in  the  Career  Resource 
Centre,  Room  2B13,  Doon  campus,  or 
Guelph  and  Waterloo  Student  Service  of- 
fices. Application  forms  are  also  available 
at  these  locations.  Remember,  deadlines 
for  application  forms  are  fast  approaching 
for  some  positions. 

2.  Prepare  Your  Resume.  If  you  require 
assistance,  there  are  handouts  and  refer- 
ence materials  in  the  Career  Resource 
Centre  (Room  2B13).  If  you  wish  to  have 
your  resume  critiqued,  you  may  make  an 
appointment. 


3.  Think  creatively  about  who  might 
employ  you.  Look  in  the  employer  direc- 
tories in  the  CRC.  Approximately  80  per 
cent  of  all  jobs  are  not  advertised!  AJso 
keep  EVERYONE  and  ANYONE  in- 
formed that  you  are  seeking  summer  em- 
ployment...you  never  know  who  they 
know.  START  EARLY! 

JOB  HUNTING  TIPS 
Try  these  methods  to  collect  job  leads: 
COLLEGE  JOB  SEARCH  CENTRE 
-Listing  of  full-time  jobs  (sununer  and 
part-time  too!) 

-On-campus  recruiting 
-Graduate  job  registry 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
-Classified  newspaper  ads 
-"Careers"  ads  in  business  sections  can 
signal  changes/expansions/new  ven- 
tures — use  them  as  leads  for  direct  contact 
DIRECT  CONTACT 
-Take  your  own  initiative  in  approach- 
ing employers  in  fields  of  work  that  inter- 
ests you 
MEDIA 
-Newspapers 


-Radio /Television  (local  cable  stations) 
-Store  windows 
-Community  notice-boards 
EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 
-Private:  profit/non-profit 
-Government  employment  centres 
RESEARCH 

-Ads,  news  items,  all  media 
-Yellow  pages/library  reference  sec- 
tions 

-Chambers  of  Commerce/Boards  of 
trade 

-Business/ trade/professional  jour- 
nals/ directories 
-Professional  associations 
NETWORKING 

-Family.. . Friends. . . Conta cts  from  previ- 
ous jobs...  People  you  know.. .Contacts 
from  college...  teachers...  from  work 
placements 


Marilyn  Snyder  is  a Co-op  Place- 
ment officer.  Her  Bi-weekly  articles 
will  focus  on  job-readiness  for  stu- 
dents and  graduates. 


And  Roll  comes  off  as  an  embar- 
rassing homage  to  garage  bands 
who  refuse  to  deal  with  the  “record 
company  clowns.” 

In  the  end,  those  albums  weren’t 
good,  but  Lucky  13  is  still  a worth- 
while purchase  for  Neil  Y oung  fans 
who  can’t  handle  a full  dose  of  his 
1980s  catalogue. 

For  those  who  can.  Young’s  next 
release  is  scheduled  to  be  the  mas- 
sive Decade  II  project  which  will 
cover  his  career  from  1978  to  1992 
and  will  include  many  previously 
unreleased  songs. 

As  far  as  Young’s  other  current 
release  goes.  Harvest  Moon  is  a 
return  to  the  mellow,  neo-country 
roads  he  travelled  on  Comes  A 
Time  and  Harvest. 

In  fact.  Harvest  Moon  is  acknowl- 
edged as  the  sequel  to  the  latter. 
Young’s  most  well-known  work. 

While  there  isn’t  anything  as 
memorable  as  Heart  Of  Gold  on 
Harvest  Moon,  it  contains  more 
dead-on  deliberations  on  love, 
idols,  forgotten  friends  and  the 
dying  planet.  Young’s  most  fer- 
tile songwriting  subjects. 

The  best  cuts.  From  Hank  to 
Hendrix,  One  Of  These  Days  and 
the  title  track,  should  become 
campfire  standards  for  years  to 
come. 


Board  of 

Directors  Meeting 

February  2, 1993 
4 p.m. 

Room  2A56 


DSA  Open  House 

Tuesday,  February  2, 
1993 

11:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
Meet  the  DSA 
Free  refreshments 


March  Break 
Trip  Information 

Available  at  the 
DSA  Activities 
Office 

Deposits  due  as 
soon  as  possible 

Jamaica  $150.00 
Daytona  $75.00 

For  more  information 
see  Becky  at  the 
DSA  Activities  Office 
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Language  training 
offered  at  Cambridge 


By  Allana  Gillam-Wright 

Since  September  1992,  the  Cam- 
bridge campus  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege has  offered  a 12-week  labor 
market  language  training  course 
(LMLT)  to  immigrants  who  speak 
English  but  wish  to  upgrade  their 
communication  skills  for  employ- 
ment or  further  vocational  training. 

The  course,  funded  by  Employ- 
ment Canada,  has  been  so  success- 
ful a second  class  was  added  in 
November  to  accommodate  the  in- 
crease in  enrolment. 

Teacher  Nancy  Malik  said  the 
course  was  designed  to  teach  stu- 
dents “the  skills  to  present  them- 
selves confidently  during 
interviews,  to  prepare  a resume,  de- 
velop job  search  skills  and  the  so- 
cial and  cultural  values  of  the 
workplace.” 

The  majdrity  of  students  in 
Malik’s  class  are  professional  peo- 
ple who  have  had  to  leave  their 
countries  because  of  repression  or 
the  threat  of  physical  danger  to 
themselves  or  family. 

“The  reason  I’m  here,”  said  Ivan 
Cornejo,  a Baptist  minister  from  El 
Salvador,  “is  because  I somehow 
became  involved  in  the  social  con- 
flicts in  El  Salvador.  I moved  my 
family  here  to  a safer  environ- 
ment.” 


As  well  as  attending  school, 
Cornejo  helps  others  in  the  Hispa- 
nic community  to  locate  suitable 
housing,  find  employment  or  ar- 
range for  legal  assistance  for  im- 
migration. 

Cornejo  also  has  a formed  a small 
Portuguese  and  Hispanic  Baptist 
congregation  in  the  area. 

Mahnaz  Vani,  a pharmacist  from 
Iran,  was  given  refugee  status  in 
Canada  on  the  grounds  of  rehgious 
persecution. 

Vani  is  of  the  Baha’i  faith.  When 
the  Ayatollah  was  returned  to  power 
in  Iran,  he  tried  to  purge  the  country 
of  any  religion  other  than  Islam. 

“My  husband  and  I were  im- 
prisoned because  of  my  Baha’i 
faith,”  said  Vani,  “I  lost  my  job,  my 
house,  my  passport — everything.” 

Vani,  her  husband  and  two  chil- 
dren now  live  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  15  students  in  the 
class  with  15  individual  stories  as 
to  how  and  why  they  came  to  Can- 
ada, adding  that  they  were  grate- 
ful to  be  here. 

The  students  said  they  enjoy 
going  to  school  to  learn  how  to  fit 
into  Canada’s  job  market,  but  feel 
that  the  course  is  too  short  and 
should  be  extended  to  16  or  20 
weeks  to  better  enable  them  to 
seek  employment  in  their  chosen 
fields. 


Working  LATE? 
Getting  HUNGRY? 


30  minutes 
or  FREE! 


7471111 

pizropom. 

SUN -WED  11AM -1AM  THURS  - SAT  11AM  - 3 AM 

WE  ACCEPT  VISA  MASTER  CARD,  AND  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
FREE  DELIVERY  OVER  $8.00 

SMML  MEDIUM  LARGE 
11*  14'  16" 

BASIC : $5.39  $7.99  $9.79 

Mozzarella  cheese  and  your  choice  of  our  famous  tomato  sauce  or  B.B.Q.  sauce 

CKhTeppfais  .89  $1.19  $1.49 


7^tPST*»%Q3TWtCReAPPlJCABLE 


BUILD  YOUR  QUALITY  PIZZA 


Pepperoni 

Fresh 

Mushrooms 
Green  Peppers 
Onions 
Green  Olives 
Black  Olives 


Sweet  Red 
Peppers 
Sliced 
Tomatoes 
Ground  Beef 
Hot  Peppers 
Italian  Ham 
Bacon 


Italian  Sausase 
Salami 
Anchovies 
Pineapple 
Almonds 
Extra  Cheese 

(counts  as  S toppings) 


10%  DISCOUNT  WITH  STUDENT  CARD 
AT  THE  PIONEER  STORE  ONLY 

Not  vaJW  wtth  other  specials,  coupor«  or  Twins 


747-1111 

ON  ANY  LARGE  OR  PIZZA  LOVER'S*  PARTY  PIZZA 
(taca  value  squab  U61  and  rdudee  18«  GST  and  2U  PST)-  Linat  one  coupon  pet  ordst.  Nd  avaJaWe  on  Twtia. 

Cuatotneta  Name Plxmo  a PIZZQ  pGEZQ  . 

Veld  or9y  st  tm  Ptoneer  Put  Locaion 


SAVEfSMO 


747-1111 

ON  ANY  MEDIUM,  LARGE  OR  PIZZA  LOVER'S*  PARTY  PIZZA 

(tacs  talus  aquris  $1.74  and  rdudealJt  GST  and  1 4«PSn.Umd  one  coupon  pat  order.  Not  avaJaHs  on  Twine. 


Cu*T«yT»#r»  _ 


Valdor^titw  PtanMrPwkLxxaAon 

--3>s 

747-1111 

ON  ANY  SMAU,  MEDIUM,  LARGE,  OR  PIZZA  LOVBfS*  PARTY  PIZZA 

(bee  vdue  equals  S7tnJ  nJudae  6«  GST  wai  7«  rei)- Liniit  one  coupon  par  order.  Not  gbiisNe  on  Twina. 
CXelottier*  Nwne Ptwne# piZZQpiZZCI. 


pQZQpIZZQ 


VNH  o>W  « tie  nenear  Pak  Laoalon 


Nicki  Proctor,  a first-year  ECE  student  uses  the  turnstile  at  the  Learning  Resource  Centre. 


(Photo  By  Julie  Magee) 

Students  urged  to  use  turnstile  in  library 


By  Julie  Magee 

Students  at  Conestoga’s  Boon 
Campus  are  being  urged  to  use  the 
turnstile  at  the  Learning  Resource 
Centre  (LRC)  rather  than  the  spe- 
cial needs  gate. 

“The  gate  is  wearing  out  in  the 
LRC  and  it  costs  money  to  replace 
it,”  Jill  Douglas,  co-ordinator  of 
Doon  Learning  Resource  Centre, 
said. 

The  problem  of  students  using  the 
gate  increased  in  the  first  semester. 
Douglas  said  she  realizes  that  the 
turnstile,  (which  has  been  in  place 
since  1974)  is  awkward  and  it  is 
easier  for  students  to  use  the  gate 
when  their  arms  are  full  of  books 


and  bags. 

She  points  out  that  the  gate  is  to 
be  us^  by  special  needs  students 
only. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Janu- 
ary semester,  the  LRC  has  posted  a 
sign  beside  the  gate  which  asks  stu- 
dents to  use  the  turnstile  rather  than 
the  gate. 

“We  wanted  it  worded  so  it 
wasn’t  just  another  rule  students 
had  to  follow,”  Douglas  said,  “the 
students  have  been  really  good. 
Now  they  are  using  the  turnstile 
when  they  come  into  the  resource 
centre. 

“It  really  depends  on  whether  you 
have  any  bags  or  books  and  if  you 
get  caught  in  the  turnstile  in  the 


library,”  Stacey  Herman,  first-year 
accounting  student  said. 

The  sign  regarding  the  use  of  the 
turnstile  and  the  gate  is  not  the  only 
change  in  the  LRC. 

A low  barrier  was  put  in  against 
the  waU  beside  the  turnstile,  “When 
people  came  through  the  turnstile 
they  would  turn  right  to  go  to  the 
photocopier  against  the  wall,” 
Douglas  said. 

‘There  is  a slight  difference  in  the 
floor  levels  and  people  would  turn 
their  ankles.  We  put  it  there  for 
safety  reasons.” 

At  the  same  time  the  barrier  was 
going  in,  the  LRC  wanted  to  draw 
the  student’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  gate  was  wearing  out. 


Nomination  time  for  memorial  award 


By  Jason  Schmidt 

It’s  that  time  of  year  again  for 
both  faculty  and  staff  to  start  nom- 
inating students  for  the  A1  Logan 
Memorial  Award. 

A1  Logan  provided  leadership  in 
the  field  of  student  services  at  the 
Doon  Campus  for  13  years  until  his 
death  in  1981. 

In  an  attempt  to  promote  those 
special  qualities  that  Logan 
demonstrated,  an  annual  award 
in  his  name  was  established  to 


acknowledge  a student  who  had 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  at 
this  campus. 

The  student  being  nominated 
must  demonstrate  a warm  and  car- 
ing attitude,  initiative  and  leader- 
ship, be  available  to  help  and 
support  other  students,  and  have  a 
sense  of  humor. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  Logan 
demonstrated  when  he  worked  in 
student  services. 

Faculty  are  encouraged  to  bring 
this  information  to  the  attention  of 


their  students  and  persuade  them  to 
submit  nominations  for  this  award. 

“Some  years  there  have  actually 
been  more  than  one  wirmer,”  says 
Myma  Nicholas,  who  is  a secretary 
in  student  services. 

“We  keep  a plaque  with  the  win- 
ners names  just  outside  the  (student 
services)  office.” 

Faculty  and  staff  can  also  nomi- 
nate a student  of  their  choice. 

Nomination  sheets  are  available 
in  Student  Services  (Room  2B13) 
and  must  be  returned  by  Feb.  26. 


Winter  Carnival  Blast  Off  Party 

Thursday,  February  4,  1993 
at  O’Tooles  Roadhouse 


Don’t  miss  the  Carnival  Kick  Off 


Midnight  departure  for  Quebec  Winter  Carnival 
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SPORTS 


Men’s  B-ball  Condors  bounced  by  Knights 

“Junior  Hamilton  played  a superb 
game,  and  controlled  the  offense 
well,”  said  Condor  co-coach  Marty 
Kings. 

At  one  point  the  Condors  had 
closed  the  gap  to  54-49  but  15  sec- 
ond- half  fouls  and  costly  errors  in 
their  own  end  hampered  their 
chances  for  a comeback.  The 
Knights  ran  for  nine  unanswered 
points  with  under  five  minutes  re- 
maining, ending  the  Condors  hopes 
for  a comeback. 

Dave  Haines  and  Joel  Eidt  led  the 
Condors’  scoring  with  11  points 
each  followed  by  Junior  Hamilton 
and  Ishmael  Lewis  both  with  10. 

Top  scorers  for  Niagara  were  Paul 
Grummet  with  19,  followed  by 
Scott  Currie  with  16. 

The  Condors  next  home  game  is 
Feb.  4 against  St.  Clair  College. 
The  game  starts  at  8:15  p.m.  at  the 
recreation  centre. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


Darrin  Kinnear  has  been  named  male  athlete  of  the  week. 

Kinnear,  enrolled  in  the  construction  engineering  program,  scored  three 
goals  and  added  two  assists  in  a 6-3  Conestoga  win  over  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  (P). 


By  Christian  Englund 

The  Conestoga  basketball  Con- 
dors dropped  a 79-64  decision  to 
the  Niagara  Knights  during  exhibi- 
tion play  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre  Jan.  6. 

The  Condors  played  an  error- 
filled  first  half  which  ultimately  led 
to  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
fast-paced  Niagara  Knights.  “If  we 
had  showed  up  for  the  first  half,  the 
outcome  of  the  game  would  have 
been  different,”  said  Condor  co- 
coach Dave  Lack. 

Sluggish  play  and  an  inability  to 
contain  Knight’s  forward  Scott 
Currie,  who  hit  four  times  from 
three-point  land  in  the  opening 
half,  left  the  Condors  facing  a 43- 
21  deficit  at  half-time. 

Conestoga  missed  numerous  re- 
bound opportunities,  and  was  inef- 
fective at  penetrating  the  tight  zone 


defence  used  by  the  Knights. 

The  Condors  had  trouble  stopping 
Niagara’s  fast-break  and  aggres- 
sive style  of  offense,  which  lead  to 
costly  turnovers  and  excellent  re- 
bound opportunities  for  the 
Knights  in  the  first  half. 

The  beginning  of  the  second-half 
saw  the  Condors  explode  for  12 
unanswered  points.  Centre  Ishmael 
Lewis’s  hard  play  on  the  boards 
and  seven  second-half  points  kick- 
started  the  Condors  offense  out  of 
hibernation.  “Ishmael  played  good 
rebound  and  well  on  the  boards,” 
said  Lack. 

Lewis,  and  guard  Junior  Hamil- 
ton, who  scored  10  points  in  the 
second  half,  appeared  to  have  the 
Condors’  on  track  to  a comeback. 
Hamilton  controlled  the  Condors 
offense  in  the  second  half,  setting 
up  Dave  Haines  with  three  three- 
pointers,  and  Joel  Eidt  with  two. 


INCLUDES: 

Justification,  Star 
Trek,  James  Dean, 
Marilyn,  Porsche, 
Dolphins  and  many 
more . . . 

$19.95 

896-1792 

FAIRVIEW  PARK  MALL 
KITCHENER  (NEAR  SEARS) 

SALE  ENDS 

JANUARY  31,  1993 


^or  tHat 
speciaC 
^aCentine 

Poster 

Art 

Sale 

February  8-12 

Door  #3  and 
Student  Lounge 

Daily  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Prints  and 
posters  for  all 
of  your 
sweethearts 


Partial  Slrts  ‘Entfuisiasts 


Interested  in  working  out  whether  experienced 
or  not? 

Call  David  at  741-1278  or  sign  up  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 


THE  PITCH,  HIT,  RUN,  CATCH, 
THROW  SHOW 


MD'Sy'ES'T 

at  Skydome 

Saturday,  January  23 
An  interactive  baseball  show! 


You’ll  see  SkyDome  transformed  into  a magical 
baseball  playground 
Meet  past,  present  and  future  Jays 
Tour  the  clubhouse 
Run  the  bases 
Test  your  pitching 
Test  your  batting 

$18.00  includes  Joys’Fest  passport 
and  transportation 

Bus  departs  at  9 a.m.  from  Door  #3  and  returns 
at  approximately  7 p.m. 


THE  ROCKS  RADIO 


CRKZ  TOP  TWENTY 


1.  PETER  GABRIEL  STEAM 

2.  BAD  COMPANY  THIS  COULD  BE  THE  ONE 

3.  NORTHERN  PIKES  TWISTER 

4.  R.E.M  IGNORELAND 

5.  NEIL  YOUNG  MAN  OF  WAR 

6.  THE  TRAGICALLY  HIP  FIFTY  MISSION  CAP 

7.  IZZY  STRADLIN  SHUFFLE  IT  ALL 

8.  SASS  JORDAN  COIN  BACK  AGAIN 

9.  ARC  ANGELS  TOO  MANY  WAYS  TO  FALL 

10. ROCKHEAD  BED  OF  ROSES 

11.  THE  JEFF  HEALEY  BAND  CRUEL  LITTLE 
NUMBER 

12.  BON  JO VI  KEEP  THE  FAITH 

13.  TEMPLE  OF  THE  DOG  SAY  HELLO  TO 
HEAVEN 

14.  U2  WHO’S  GONNA  RIDE  YOUR  WILD  HORSES 

15.  54-40  MUSIC  MAN 

16.  RED  HOT  CHILU  PEPPERS  BEHIND  THE  SUN 

17.  THE  TRAGICALLY  HIP  LOCKED  IN  THE 
TRUNK 

18.  INXS  TASTE  IT 

19.  LESLIE  SPIT  TRIO  SOMETDvIES  I \WSH 

20.  GUNS  N ROSES  YESTERDAYS 


LISTEN  WEDNESDAY  TO  FRIDAY  AT  NOON  FOR 
LED  LUNCH  AND  FOR  DETAILS  ON  HOW  YOU 
COULD  WIN  GREAT  PRIZES  ON  THE  TRI-CITIES 
CLASSIC  ROCK  STATION 
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Hockey  Condors  conquer  winless  Knights 


By  Jason  Schmidt 

A small  but  enthusiastic  crowd 
turned  out  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre  on  Jan.  6 to 
watch  the  Conestoga  Condors 
men’s  hockey  team  defeat  the  Ni- 
agara Knights  5-4  in  an  exhibition 


game. 

The  Condors  opened  the  scoring 
with  a fluke  goal  by  Andy  Coutts 
that  slowly  dribbled  into  the  net. 

It  began  as  a fast-paced  game  but 
bodychecking  did  not  pick  up  until 
the  second  half  of  the  first  period 
when  the  Condors  demonstrated 


some  of  their  well-known  aggres- 
siveness on  the  unorganized  Niag- 
ara team. 

The  Knight’s  inconsistent  play  re- 
sulted in  several  giveaways  in  their 
own  zone  and  failed  breakaway  at- 
tempts initiated  numerous  Condor 
scoring  opportunities. 

It  was  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
game  which  shone  through  during 
the  second  period.  Along  with  the 
three  goals  scored,  there  were  also 
two  fights  capturing  the  close  atten- 
tion of  both  players  and  fans. 

The  Condors  opened  the  scoring. 
A goal  by  Scott  Hamiman  with 
14:52  remaining  put  Conestoga 
ahead  2-0.  Two  minutes  later, 
Darren  Kinnear  gave  the  Condors  a 
comfortable  3-0  lead. 

Niagara’s  Rick  Ryan  made  it  3-1 
beating  Condor  goaltender  Brett 
Graham  to  give  the  Knights  a slight 
boost  of  encouragement. 

Two  separate  fights  erupted  gen- 
erating player  and  crowd  response. 

Conestoga’s  Stu  Schneider  and 
Niagara’s  Steve  Andrews  both  re- 
ceived five-minute  majors  and 
game  misconducts  for  their  after- 
the-whistle  altercation.  Later,  it 
was  Conestoga’s  Dave  Long  and 
Niagara’s  John  Anger  who  settled  a 
disagreement  with  their  fists  before 
being  escorted  off  the  ice. 

BrettLong  scored  just  over  a min- 
ute into  the  third,  restoring  the 
three-goal  cushion 

However,  it  was  Niagara  who 
pulled  themselves  together,  rally- 
ing for  a comeback  and  eventually 
managing  to  tie  the  score. 

Dale  Zimmerman,  Derek 
Rewberry  and  Andrew  Clark  all 
contributed  to  the  Niagara  on- 
slaught late  in  the  third  making  the 
score  4-4. 

But  with  4:54  remaining,  it  was 
Conestoga’s  Brett  Long  who  broke 
the  tie  and  gave  the  Condors  the 
win. 

Conetoga’s  head  coach  Ron 
Woodworth  commented  on  his 
team’s  performance  after  the  game. 

“We  played  well  the  first  period, 
a little  scrambly  in  the  second  and 
well  again  in  the  third  despite  los- 
ing some  key  players  as  a result  of 
fighting,”  he  said. 

“They  gave  a solid  effort  and  I’m 
pleased  with  their  performance.” 

The  Condors’  next  home  game  is 
Friday  Jan.  29  against  Northern 
College. 


Sports  Talk 

By  K.  Stephen  Ross 


In  a decision  that  is  sure  to  set  back  the  National  Hockey  League’s 
plans  for  the  curbing  of  violence,  president  Gil  Stein  decided  to  fine 
ex -New  York  Ranger  coach  Roger  Neilson  and  forward  Tie  Domi 
(now  a Winnipeg  Jet)  $500  and  suspend  them  for  two  non-game 
days. 

These  penalties  come  on  the  heels  of  the  premeditated  Domi-Pro- 
bert  fight  of  last  December. 

The  hype  for  the  fight  was  blown  out  of  proportion  by  the  media, 
but  nevertheless,  Domi  did  say  he  would  fight  Detroit  Red  Wing 
forward  Bob  Probert  the  next  time  the  two  teams  met. 

Stein  told  reporters  that  he  would  sit  down  with  both  parties  and 
discuss  the  fight  after  he  had  a chance  to  view  game  film  from  that 
night  in  New  York. 

Stein  must  have  been  feeling  angry  after  he  sent  notices  to  Domi, 
Probert  and  their  respective  coaches  (effectively  saying  that  he  did 
not  want  to  see  a fight  between  the  two  heavyweights)  and  they  still 
went  ahead  and  did  their  thing  34  seconds  into  the  game. 

Many  hockey  people  were  anxious  to  see  what  action  Stein  was 
going  to  take  to  give  credence  to  the  league’s  stand  of  cutting  down 
on  violent  infractions  and,  on  Jan.  4,  that  decision  was  announced. 

Neilson  (now  out  of  a job,  having  being  fired  on  the  same  day)  and 
Domi  were  each  fined  $500  and  suspended  for  two  non-game  days, 
meaning  that  their  teams  cannot  pay  them  or  allow  them  to  practise 
for  those  two  days  or  the  teams  would  risk  being  fined  $50,000  each. 

Given  Stein’s  preference  for  this  non-game  day  suspension  (he 
suspended  Toronto  Maple  Leaf  forward  Doug  Gilmour  for  eight 
days  for  breaking  the  forearm  of  L.A.  Kings  forward  Tomas 
Sandstrom),  this  announcement  did  not  come  as  a surprise. 

What  did  surprise  hockey  people  was  his  trailer,  stating  they  did 
not  have  to  serve  their  suspension  until  next  season  and  that  if  they 
did  not  act  this  way  again,  they  would  not  have  to  pay  the  fine  or 
serve  the  suspension  at  all. 

This  is  the  improper  message  to  be  sending  to  the  league’s  players 
or  to  minor  leaguers.  What  Domi  et  al  did  was  defy  a direct  order 
from  the  league  and  got  away  with  it. 

It  is  like  telling  a child  not  to  push  his  little  brother,  he  does  it 
anyway  and  is  told  if  he  doesn’t  do  it  again,  it  is  okay.  However,  the 
damage  to  the  little  brother  has  been  done  because  he  cut  his  Up. 

The  same  scenario  falls  into  place  here.  The  league  is  trying  to 
break  into  the  U.S.  television  market  with  a less  violent  product,  yet 
when  incidents  Uke  this  occur,  the  league’s  new  policy  is  reduced  to 
no  more  than  just  words  on  paper. 

Irreparable  damage  to  the  league’s  new  policy  may  have  already 
been  accomplished  through  Stein’s  Jan.  4 decision.  However,  there 
are  sure  to  be  other  offenses  that  Stein  will  have  to  address  before 
season’s  end. 

Maybe  he’ll  have  better  luck  stopping  the  bleeding  next  time. 


Co-ed  Snow 
Volleyball 
Tournament 

Wednesday, 
February  10 

3:30  p.m. 

Outside  Recreation 
Centre 

Sign  up  in  teams  of  4 (2 
men  and  2 women)  at 
the  DSA  activities  office 
or  Recreation  Centre 
BBQ  to  follow  tournament 


Athletics  invites  you  to: 

Hockey  Nite  at  O’Tooles 
Condors  vs  Northern 

Friday  January  29,  1993  at  7 p.m. 

Tickets 

$4.00  includes  game  admission  and  a chance  at  prizes 
$1 .00  for  a chance  at  prizes 
Advance  tickets  $3.00  if  bought  before  Jan.  25 
Grand  Prize-  Microwave 
Draw  to  take  place  after  Conestoga  hockey 
game  at  O'Tooles 


Niagara’s  Steve  Andrews,  left,  and  Condor  Stu  Schneider  mix  it  up 
Jan.  6. 

(Photo  by  Jason  Schmidt) 
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Qearfy  The  Most  Popular  Spring  Break  Destination 

U-DRIVE  PACKAGE  from  $99 
• Includes  7 nights  hotel 

FULL  PACKAGE  from  $189 
•Includes  luxury  motorcoach 
•7  nights  hotel,  Desert  Inn,  Voyager 

-Group  rates 
^ available 

Cal  in  Toronto;  962-6988  Out  oftown:  1-800-268-7046 

Adanac  T«n  - Ontario^  Rnest  student  Tou- Operator 

Tax  and  Service  not  included  Reg  #01102106, 04058046 

SPRING 

OmA’^^429 

Includes  7 nights  hotel,  Air,  Meals 

NegrII,  Montego  Bay,  Runaway  Bay 

JAMJU(A^^479 

Includes  7 nights  hotel,  Air 

Join  hundreds  of  Ontario  students  on  these 
fabulous  getaways.  Group  rates  available. 
Departures  through  February  & March 

Call  in  Toronto:  962-6988  Out  of  town:  1-800*268-7046 

Adanac  Tours  - 14  years  serving  students 

Tax  and  Service  not  included  Reg  #01 102106, 04058046 

SKI 

KIMBERLEY 

The  heart 
of  the 
B.C. 
Rockies 

1‘800' 

667-0808 

Information/ 

Reservations 

or  call  Ski  Can 

(416) 

488-1169 

Ski  Mont  Ste.  Anne 

spend  your  Reading  Week  in  Quebec  City, 
combine  world  class  skiing  wUh  great  night  Ufe 

From  $249 

Includes: 

-Five  nights  hotel 
/ -Roundtrip  motorcoach 

J •Three  day  lift  pass 

‘Daily  shuttle  to  and  from  mountain 

Cai  in  Toronto:  962-6988  Out  of  town;  1-800-268-7046 

sHawjift  Tours  - 14  years  serving  students 

Tax  and  Service  not  included  Reg  #01 102106, 04058046 

